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Preface 


After a long delay, TMC4 is here at last, and we hope to publish 
regularly. 

Why this delay? Tricked by evil plutocrats eager to rob Aaron 
Kurzen’s heirs, I was lured to America, where I had not been for 13 
years, and ended up making a9 month stay. During that time I saved — 
at least temporarily — the work of Aaron Kurzen from destruction. 
What will happen next is impossible to say. The billionaire Alftest 
clan (Karen and Ellen, the latter a Kurzen student) will probably get 
what they want, but what do they want? I suspect what they want is a 
small part of Kurzenis work to use as plausible tax shelters and other 
nefarious billionaire activity. What will happen to the rest? They 
wont tell, and that is not a good sign. 

Last year, despite my absence, Soares and Jo produced TMC3 but, 
exhausted by their disputes about painting — which constitute the 
substance of that issue — did not organize a 4th. 

Meanwhile, after hosting the ‘painting camp’ of August 2023, 
attended by Soares, Topias, Giga, Wander, and a guest professor 
known on Twitter as Rode Wet Put Away Broke, I now am writing 
a book. The title, at present at least, is ‘Art and The Age of Anxiety. 
How, or even if, this book will be published, is unknown. But since 
Wander has accepted the duty of producing TMC, ‘Art and The Age 
of Anxiety’ will be serialized in its pages. Chapter 1 appears in this, 
the 4th issue. 

From one point of view ‘Art in The Age of Anxiety’ is my essay 
‘What is Art?’ greatly expanded. From another it is an attempt at 
a comprehensive explanation of ‘contemporary art’ and the art it 
replaced, or to offer an adequate explanation of the nature of art 
from every point of view. It is not exactly an attack on ‘contemporary 
art, which I treat with as much sympathy, consideration and 
understanding as possible, but I doubt its protectors will rejoice at 
my opinions. I also doubt they will dare attempt any reply in good 
faith, and am even quite sure they will not reply at all, even assuming 
the almost incredible eventuality that its existence comes to their 
attention. I insulted and slandered John David Ebert with pages and 
pages of irrefutable truths in these pages, but, of course, there was 
no answering salvo from him, or his fans. We might shake the dust 
from our feet, declare victory and walk away, but that solves nothing. 
These people hold the high ground. Assaulting and dislodging them 
is probably impossible. They must be lured out into the open where 
the battle of words — and paintings — can be engaged. I have no idea 
how this might be done...a book might help, or not. We shall see. In 
any case it is being written at white-hot intensity. I am hammering at 
the end of chapter 5 as of this writing. 

An advantage of reading Art in The Age of Anxiety’ as serialized in 
TMC will be the larger size color pictures (the book will be format A5 
and b&w). Another will be the opportunity to react to each chapter in 
letters to TMC, to which I will gladly respond, letters and responses 
to be published in the following issue. Such responses may influence 
the final form of the book, and I warmly invite them. 


The Muse Commands, conceived as a vehicle for my own writings, 
as my mood shifts from video to the written word, has the vocation of 
offering a platform to all who would, in the annoying but consecrated 
phrase “participate in the conversation” about art, as we, its lovers, 
grapple with it in this, our age of anxiety. 

Paul Rhoads (Nov. 16, 2023) 
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EMERGENT REALITY 


PAUL RHOADS 


When the word ‘Art’ is spoken, what is meant has certainly altered 
in recent times. Surveying the story of Art from the cave paintings 
and petroglyphs of prehistory to the abstractions, conceptualization, 
mechanical reproductions and performances which currently pre- 
occupy the millions world-wide who observe or constitute the ‘art 
world, we see a succession of cultural phenomena rooted in and ex- 
pressive of their time, perhaps even generative of their time. These 
cultural phenomena are understood to arise unconsciously out of the 
culture itself, or to be the gift of a particularly creative individual. 
In either case it is something coming into being out of nothing. Its 
advent is mysterious or god-like. 

Art thus understood is unbounded by form and 
certainly not style, as we see when feces is Z 
recognized as art as much as old maste 
paintings. In 2016 one of the 90 tins 
of ‘artists shit’ (1961) produced by 
Piero Manzoni sold for $275000; 
a price matching those of many 
old-master paintings sold con- 
temporaneously. 

Such creators are celebrated UJ 


the world. The value of that 
meaning is its ex nihilo charac- 
ter because art is revelation of an \\ 
emerging mystery. The present \\ 
manifestation of that emergence 
obscures its past manifestations just 
as its future states are inconceivable. Its 
current manifestation is mysterious also, and 
only art which is sufficiently ex nihilo qualifies 
as actual, relevant, creation. But that part of contempo- 
tary creation which is relevant reveals, or even determines, what is 
variously called our“culture’;“world view” or “zeitgeist? These terms 
indicate present civilizational conditions and the attitudes that pro- 
duce or proceed from them; they embody evolving definitions of the 
Good, the Beautiful and the True (or meaningful) which are morally 
and intellectually relevant or even obligatory in the moment. 

Art, then, is the sign of the times. This is particularly so in as much 
as art is often suggested to be the actual substance of our social or 
civilizational present, as we gather from such phrases as “art is up- 
stream from politics” which, less metaphorically, means that politics 
is determined by art. In a day and age where everything, from food to 
sex, from commerce to education, is seen to be political, that is saying 
a lot. When artists hope to “influence the zeitgeist” they are sug- 
gesting that their art might determine the substance of civilization. 

How do these god-like artists create ex nihilo, unbounded by form 


or style, unaided by precedent?! Certain alleged discoveries in psy- 
chology provide the answer: man has an unconscious self which is 
his most personal aspect, that which is most properly understood as 
self, as sui generis. Our personality, our outer or self-conscious self, 
on the other hand, is determined by social anxiety. Social anxiety mo- 
tivates us to imitate those around us in our actions, dress, thought and 
speech. By adopting attitudes learned by imitation we remove our- 
selves from the mysterious flow of cultural vitality unfolding within 
and around us. We become a sort of zombie, seeming to live but not 
alive in the true sense, seeming to think but only imitating thought 

not our own. 
Those persons — creators — who are actuated by the unconscious, 
= artistic or god-like inner-self, who live with, in and by the 


by actions, dress, attitudes and speech 
which are unique to themselves. 
Their hair is some uncommon color, 
\\ like blue. They dress in a distinc- 
tive color—black for example. 
\\ They declare opposition to com- 
ee attitudes. Their speech is 


characterized by unusual words, 

they give new meanings to com- 

mon words, or even speak a lan- 

guage known only to themselves. 

(7 Their creations follow the same 

i] pattern of unexpected originality 

7 as their personalities, and the interest 

and importance of these creations is in in- 
verse proportion to our capacity to recognize 


As for appreciating such art, this is a delicate matter 
since it is difficult, if not impossible, to get reliable reports about 
the appreciation of artifacts which by their very nature are inap- 
preciable. But since such artifacts are signs of the times, or even 
the source of the ‘cultural moment, or zeitgeist, failure to appreciate 
them betrays lack of sensitivity to emergent reality. Persons lacking 
such sensitivity are out of touch, activated by social anxiety, ciphers 
who might as well be machines or oxen. On the other hand appreci- 
ation of such work — or a stance of appreciation, since the work, by 
definition, cannot be appreciated — marks the appreciator as in touch 
with emergent reality, a creative person himself, motivated by his 


1 By ‘form’ I mean forms of art such as painting, sculpture, etching, 
etc, as these things were understood until about 1960. ‘Style’ refers to the 
manners in which these forms were realized: with brighter or duller colors, 
sharper or rounder angles, more or less illusionistic, lyrical, expressionist and 
so on. Precedent refers to how, until 1960, painters for example, however 
innovative, based their work to one extent or another on that of older artists. 


Allegory of the Loire, gouache, aprox. 7ft wide, 2021, Paul Rhoads 


inner self or, to borrow a word from the 1950s: “hip? Such a person 
is a surfer on the waves of mysterious meaning, the flow of life-giv- 
ing ‘time’ into the present moment which, like the taste of salt in sea 
water, gives to the present that which makes it itself, what constitutes 
the zeitgeist, the culture, or the current reality of our world. 

Because it is practically obligatory —non-appreciators are exis- 
tential ciphers — the stance of appreciation is both crucial and pre- 
carious, and itself a source of social anxiety unique to our present 
situation. Necessity being the mother of invention, physical and psy- 
chological clues (theater) supply what words cannot and, one way and 
another, people manage to maintain the stance. Those who can speak 
a language known only to themselves are exempt from this dilemma, 
though that talent has its own challenges. 


The preceding is an attempt to describe precisely what is claimed 
for art by its proponents and how this is received in practice. This 
view of art is distinguished from the superseded view in a notable 
way. In the current view each genuine work is unique and original: 
it brings with it, or contains within itself, the values which make it 
itself. Each work is its own validation. Such art cannot be measured 
by values outside itself or values common to all, for such values would 
be a product of social anxiety or imitation or herd-like mindlessness, 
which is the antithesis of creativity and unrelated to emergent reality 
which is perpetually new and mysterious. Each work of art, there- 
fore, is a sort of world unto itself, a node or ‘moment, thanks to which 
other sorts of creators —curators, gallerists, collectors, historians, 
critics and museum goers — can demonstrate their own artistic status 
through the stance of appreciation. The ensemble of these unique 
creations, and consciousness of their validity, constitutes, or reflects, 
the emergent reality. 


If the future is inconceivable, and if the present is at best difficult 
to understand through the fog of social anxiety or preconditioning, 
knowing or understanding the past is a paradoxical problem. It is 
known because its artifacts are with us, even familiar to us, but the 
previous emergent reality which occasioned its creation has been 
eclipsed by the present emerging reality; art of the past is there- 
fore both known, because familiar, and unknown because the current 
emergent reality or zeitgeist determines our attitudes and orientation 
so that previous realities are no longer meaningful or even compre- 
hensible to us because the values on which they are based are mys- 
teriously different from those of the present. We can see the older 
art but we cannot genuinely appreciate it because it is the product of 
a different world, a separate zeitgeist, to which we, creatures of our 
present, can have no meaningful access. 

The past, meanwhile, the art of the past in particular, is the most 
important source of social anxiety and therefore the most important 
obstacle to genuine existence. Previous generations, appreciating the 
art of their own time and sharing the values it propagated, are imi- 
tated by the generations they raise. This imitation, reinforced by the 
persistence of old artifacts, accumulates like a sticky residue over the 
inner selves of developing persons to form the false, sterile, backward 
looking, unaware and uncreative crust of social anxiety — eagerness 
to imitate others, to copy the dead past and live by worn out standards 
and rules which are nothing but uncomprehended fragments of a 
time gone and irrelevant. 

Just as the art of the present is non-hierarchical (except when it 
comes to money) so all periods of past art, each generated by, or gen- 
erating, the mysterious emergence of their own times, have no hier- 
archical relations. Therefore there is no pan-historical measure by 
which to compare them. Each period is sui generis, the source of its 


4 
own values which are incommensurate with those of other periods. 

On the other hand there is one period distinguished from all the 
others, a particular period to which we must owe allegiance, not 
because we share or appreciate its values— though inevitably we 
do — but because it is the very source of our own values. This is the 
present period; willy-nilly we must assign it a status higher than the 
others. We owe nothing to all previous periods but we owe every- 
thing, the very values by which we live, to the present. 

The anti-past feeling which characterizes the world of ‘contempo- 
tary art’ is easy to understand: the past and all its ramifications and 
artifacts is the source of social anxiety, and also it is irrelevant be- 
cause it is unrelated to emerging reality. The irrelevance of the past 
exacerbates the problem of social anxiety — attachment to tradition, 
reverence for familiar and well known forms, desire to emulate dead 
artists and so on— for were social anxiety based on values which 


The Attempted Kidnapping of the Duchess of Fondi by Barbarossa, 
oil on canvas, aprox. 6x6ft, 2007?, Paul Rhoads 
had at least some relevance and life it might be less pernicious and 
soul killing. The irrelevant past is relevant in one way: as a source 
of social anxiety. As such it deserves destruction or at least conde- 
scension. 

So, there are two understandings of art. The present understanding, 
which I have sketched above, and the previous understanding which 
has been eclipsed and condemned by the present understanding as 
a dead and irrelevant product of social anxiety. If the present un- 
derstanding is reliable, the previous understanding has two qualities: 
lifeless, irrelevant worthlessness and unknowable unrecoverability. 
One may wonder how the present understanding can claim that the 
previous understanding has both qualities: worthlessness but also, as 
the product of other emergent realities than our own, unknowable- 
ness. For if it is unknowable, how can it be judged in any way, and as 
irrelevant in particular? 

The idea that only the present zeitgeist is knowable may be true but 
it is a doctrine not an argument, and the pretension to judge the past 


(as worthless) contradicts that doctrine. 

However this may be, the fact is that spokesmen for the present un- 
derstanding feel comfortable declaring the past both unknowable and 
irrelevant. Often, for example, they develop this argument by calling 
art made today “irrelevant” when they think it is imitative of art of 
the past, arguing that the only source of relevance is the emergent 
reality of the present and its inherent values which, by definition, are 
radically different from those of the past. This devaluation of the 
past ranges from more or less contemptuous dismissal to destructive 
hate. The art of the past is recognized as having been relevant to its 
own time, to the reality of its emergence. But since past times are no 
longer relevant, art of the past is irrelevant, and worse than irrelevant, 
as a distraction from the relevance of now, and as a source of social 
anxiety. 


How, given these attitudes and doctrines, can the present under- 
standing and the previous understanding be brought into dialog? 
Condemnation or dismissal, to carry conviction, must have a basis. The 
grounds of the condemnation in question, as I have already explained, 
are that the values of a past emergent reality are necessarily irrel- 
evant because each period is a unique and incommensurable force 
from which its own values flow. This may be true but how can we 
know it is true if no emergent reality of the past can be known? If 
we could know some other emergent reality we might discover, con- 
trary to expectation, that it was fundamentally identical to the present 
reality despite formal and stylistic differences in art, or that it was 
superior because its values are better. Here the proponents of emer- 
gent reality theory will ask: better on what grounds? Obviously they 
will be better in the context of their own emergent reality. But what 
if the values turned out to be universal and transcendent? This can't 
be ruled out for the theory of emergent realities itself is universal 
and transcendent in that it pretends to understand the constant and 
permanent nature of emergent realities, namely that each embodies 
incommensurable values. 

Consider this problem from the perspective of style. There are 
portraits of men from 14th century Italy which are stylistically very 
different from portraits of men from 19th century France, yet both 
are instantly understandable as portraits of men. The present emer- 
gent reality pretends to the insight that all emergent realities are 
mutually unknowable but that the present reality is nonetheless su- 
perior, at least in the sense that it is the only one that is relevant, the 
only living source of value. There is something suspect in pretending 
to know the past well enough to know it is worthless while simul- 
taneously proclaiming it to be unknowable. It resembles a corrupt 
justice system which refuses to recognize evidence unfavorable to 
whatever cause it espouses, or makes up new rules favorable to that 
cause. On the other hand, there is no question that new values do 
emerge. By the same token nothing but the authority, prestige or 
success of emergent reality theory obliges us to accept without ex- 
amination the doctrine that nothing from the past can provide a value 
which transcends the pretensions of the present. 

What prevents us from flaunting that authority, from holding that 


The Death of Seneca, 1773, by Jacques Louis David 


David had a family relation to Boucher, who was certainly his earliest teacher and influence. Boucher died when David was 22, three years before he made 
this third failed attempt to win the Rome prize. Though he was then at the academy studying with the Neoclassicist Vien, David was still overwhelmingly 
under Boucher's influence. A salient feature of Boucher’s ‘Rococo’ influence, a feature absent from Neoclassicism, is the interplay of forms and light such that 
carefully calibrated areas of value form masses, composed of many figures or parts of figures, defining abstract shapes with distinct spatial relationships - 
some near, some far. This procedure helps a painting have a general ‘form’ which may be said to spiral vigorously into the space meanwhile defining large 
geometrical figures on the surface. Cubism does something similar in how it creates a powerful low relief with geometrical forms. 


prestige and success in contempt? Nothing. But we choose to be re- 
spectful of that authority and success, though not servile, and will 
proceed on that basis. 

Emergent realities are not digital; there is no abrupt and instanta- 
neous switch from one to the next. Instead there is an unfolding from 
one period to that which follows. There are transitional phases. For 
example, it is generally understood that the Neoclassical period fol- 
lowed the Rococo period, that the latter was exemplified by Boucher 
while the former was exemplified by David. David was a student of 
Boucher but if his early work cannot be qualified as Rococo, neither 
is it already recognizable as Neoclassical. 

In the same way our ‘Modernist’ period, or however we label it, 
though solidly established, stable and consistent since mid-20th cen- 
tury, went through a turbulent period from the mid-19th century un- 
til it was fully unfolded about a century later. During this period the 
emergent reality had aspects in common with both what we might 
loosely call Classical and Modernist art. Testimony from this period 
might offer insights on the older period from those who were none- 
theless touched by emerging Modernism in terms comprehensible to 


us moderns. 

One such testimonial, falling in the center of the transitional peri- 
od, is Joseph Conrad's 1897 preface to“The Nigger of the Narcissus? 
Here are some statements from that writing which exemplify what I 
have elaborated as the present emergent reality or Modernism: 


[the artist] speaks to our. . . sense of mystery. . . 


. . . the artist descends within himself, and in that lonely region . . . 
he finds... 


. .. to reach the secret spring of responsive emotion. 


The artist appeals to that part of our being which . . . is gift and not 
an acquisition . . . 


To snatch . . . from the remorseless rush of time, a passing phase of 
life... 


... aft... creates the moral and emotional atmosphere of the place 
and time. 


“ese 


Parnassus, circa 1760, by Anton Raphael Mengs 


This painting, by the first Neoclassicists, is one of the most influential works in that new style which would sweep away Rococo in the space of a decade. Compared 
to the older style, composition is less important. The emphasis is on a noble mood of antique nostalgia and figures calculated to express greek and roman attitudes 


as they were understood at the time. 


Conrad evokes the mysterious inner self, and contrasts it to the 
outer personality which is not given but acquired through social 
anxiety. He insists on a causal relationship between artistic creation 
and meaning and value: art ‘creates the moral atmosphere of place 
and time! He probably means that art shows, not creates, the moral at- 
mosphere; Conrad may not think art is the source of the uniqueness 
of each time but he apparently believes that each place and time has 
something like a unique emergent reality, a thought shared by the 
most radical Modernists. 

But going farther back than the beginnings of Modernism, we find 
countless expressions of certain Modernist ideas. In his 18th century 
‘Discourses’ Sir Joshua Reynolds suggested that painters should at- 
tend to what brush strokes might suggest to them, or the value of the 
random and unintentional — almost a doctrine of the unconscious. In 
the 15th century Leonardo DaVinci urged painters to find inspira~ 
tion in cracks in walls, or openness to the unexpected and apparently 
meaningless as a source of ideas. There are even modernist ideas 
which were considered in antiquity. For example, here is a passage 
from Plato’ ‘Cratylus’: 


. . .aS Protagoras said, when he asserted that man was the measure 
of all things; (and) that things are to me, such as they appear to me; 
and that, on the other hand, they are to you such, as (they appear) to 
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you... 


Even if Plato rejected it, a doctrine of radical subjectivism was 


2 Burges page 287, Cratylus 6. 


known to antiquity. If its theoretical basis is different from the Mod- 
ernism considered here (it does not teach that time is the operative 
factor) for practical purposes it is identical to the doctrine of emer- 
gent reality. 

However suggestive all this may be, and to say nothing of Plato, 
Conrad's thinking — as hinted in the carefully chosen phases given 
above — does not yet outline the modernist project in its ripened and 
finished form such as I have described it, but certainly harmonizes 
with aspects of it. On the other hand, at the very beginning of his 
preface Conrad says this: 


... art itself may be defined as a single-minded attempt to render 
the highest kind of justice to the visible universe, by bringing to light 
the truth, manifold and one, underlying its every aspect. It is an at- 
tempt to find in its forms, in its colours, in its light, in its shadows, in 
the aspects of matter and in the facts of life what of each is funda- 
mental, what is enduring and essential — their one illuminating and 
convincing quality—the very truth of their existence. The artist, 
then, like . . . the scientist, seeks the truth... 


Suddenly we are in a different world, a world of phenomena which, 
however more or less difficult to understand and express, nonethe- 
less have the character of facts, timeless and universal. The artist is 
not a creator ex nihilo but an investigator who must ‘render the high- 
est kind of justice’ to facts. Conrad's injunction to the artist, to express 
‘truth, manifold and one’ appears to address not only artists here and 
now but all artists everywhere and always. We recognize this as 


Titian, 1520 


Velasques, 1650 


Manet, 1871 


The authors of these three portraits, or at least the centuries and countries of their origin, will be recognizable to anyone familiar with painting, or historical dress 
and hair styles. Though all three are oil paintings on canvas, those who have studied painting more deeply will be aware of various technical differences among 
these painters. In such ways these paintings reflect their time. But from the standpoint of painting, as opposed to sociology and materials, they have important 
things in common: all are three-quarter, psychologically penetrating portraits of men, convincingly illusionistic and notable for free and deft handling. The 
painters—Titian, Velasquez and Manet—are more like one another than the historical emphasis on diversity would have us think. 


something from another time; it is the older attitude, the attitude the 
current emergent reality has replaced. According to emergent real- 
ity doctrine such old ideas should be incomprehensible . . . yet they 
seem clear enough. Should emergent reality doctrine be allowed to 
decide the worth of the old reality? 

Let us take another bold step into the past to see what, in the 12th 
century, Averroes had to say about these matters: 


- Good and evil, beneficial and harmful, beautiful and ugly .. . 
lexist] by nature, not by supposition? 


Nothing could be farther from the doctrine of emergent reality, 
which Averroes dismisses as supposition. Reality — good, evil, beauty 
and ugliness — is not emergent, but according to Averroes by nature; 
or to summarize the well known antique view, eternal and universal. 
The most that can be said for agreement between the antique and the 
modern view regarding the notion of emergent reality is that, accord- 
ing to the former, if nature — which is to say ‘reality’ — did emerge, it 
did so only once and we live in the same reality as everyone else since 
as far back as we can imagine. 

Now, if we accept that the opinions of Averroes on this matter are 
substantially identical to Plato, and if we can agree that Conrad's ar- 
tistic mission, while it may not be as resounding an endorsement of 
the idea of a universal and eternal cosmic order as we might ex- 
pect to find in antiquity, still, such a statement as Conrad's — ‘to find 
in the facts of life what is fundamental, enduring and essential, the 
very truth of existence’ — strongly suggests that there was a view, 
what our friends might qualify as an opinion, based on a particular 
emergent reality, which appears to have persisted from at least 500 
BC. until about 1900, or twenty four centuries. If we include the 


3 ‘Commentary on Plato’s Republic’ 493c 505d 


evidence of Egyptian art, which shows a numbing stylistic homoge- 
neity over thousands of years, we might add those millennia to the 
persistence of the emergent reality in question. 

Let us measure the period of the new emergent reality from 1960, 
as the point when it dominated in full glory and force without any 
admixture of the older outlook such as we glimpse in Conrad. In that 
case we have left behind a dead and irrelevant reality which persist- 
ed for thousands of years, and presently are plunged into another 
reality — vital, relevant and new — for, as of this writing, 63 years. 

Itis, of course, hopeless to evoke respect for quantity, to say nothing 
of traditional wisdom, in an argument where one side stands on rejec- 
tion of the past and all its works as not only irrelevant but as actually 


George Rhoads, oil on canvas, 1998, Paul Rhoads 
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unknowable. Contending that the past is unknowable, however, may 
be a step too far. Unless we are to entertain hysterical arguments 
to the effect that such words as ‘good or ‘beauty’ had so radically 
different a meaning 12 centuries ago that our reading of Averroes is 
necessarily gibberish compared to whatever it was he actually meant, 
we are obliged to admit, perhaps with some qualification, that the 
past is not simply a closed book, that we can attain at least some idea 
of what our ancestors though, believed and felt. 


I may be suspected of irony; I affirm, however, that the foregoing 
represents my sincere opinions and what I believe to be a fair and 
sufficient description of the present outlook. I am not unaware that 
this outlook rests on more grounds than so far presented. Here is 
another: artistically the most compelling Modernist argument is the 
diversity of styles which characterize European painting from the 
14th to the 20th centuries, or within what used to be called"Modern” 
painting, the era beginning with Cimabue and Giotto which succeed- 
ed medieval or Byzantine art, a style which persisted for almost a 
thousand years from the fall of the roman empire. 

Stylistic diversity has been the bread and butter of art historians 
since the 19th century; the approach has two modes: 


1: A TALE OF INFLUENCE: artists and their styles arise from the 
art style they experience when young, and artists of importance are 
those who innovate, causing changes of style. 


2: THE NON-ARTISTIC THEORY OF ART HISTORY: the diver- 
sity of styles is a function of social, political and economic causes. 


Both modes, while not equivalent to the present idea of the incom- 
mensurability of periods, nonetheless emphasize difference and, if 
not rupture, at least change. In the 19th century perspective these 
distinctions, however dramatic, never implied mutual incomprehen- 
sion. Also the past was not condemned as irrelevant. 

There is another view of art history, characteristic of the early 
‘Modern’ period (1400-1800) which persisted, if with diminishing 
force, even into the 20th century. This view was typical of medi- 
eval thinking. The medieval period followed the fall of Rome; the 
dramatic decline of the arts caused by that event was present to the 
medievals as they marveled at the ruins of the old civilization, its 
basilicas, aqueducts, world spanning roads and philosophical texts. 
They conceived of civilization on a scale: higher and lower, more 
or less advanced or primitive, robust and virtuous or backward and 
decadent, civilized and barbaric. They saw themselves as artistically 
backward compared to the empire, but when the cathedral builders 
began to rival the ancients architecturally it was proudly regarded 
as civilizational progress; lost arts were being recovered, the old 
heights were again being scaled. 

In the 14th century such late Medieval, or early Modern, painters 
as Bellini and Perugino (the teachers of Titian and Raphael) regard- 
ed themselves as striving to equal the achievements of the antique 
painters even if they were only known through the reports of Pliny. 


But when, thanks to Roman excavations, ancient statues were dug up 
and there were actual models to emulate, artists such as Raphael and 
Michelangelo were inspired to more direct emulation and progress; 
civilization, once again, was being not created but recreated, not made 
but restored. 

The Renaissance understood itself as a new era of progress in 
which the heights once attained by the ancients might again be 
reached. A new art was not being created, the glories of art were be- 
ing restored. Art was a universal and eternal category to be practiced 
on as high a level as possible. That attitude persisted, so that since 
the 18th century particularly, certain critics have complained that art 
is in decline, that decadence was putting out the lights of civilization. 
Such judgements, whatever they may be worth, are based on an un- 
derstanding of art as a universal and eternal category, to be judged by 
how well the criteria of the category are understood, respected and 
effectuated. This progress/decadence understanding mitigated the 
‘diversity of style’ emphasis of much 19th century art history. 

Another countervailing factor are declarations by illustrious paint- 
ers regarding their debt to older painters. This is different than one 
style arising smoothly out of another; it is painters reaching out of 
their time and place to claim kinship with artists of different plac- 
es, periods and styles. The most famous example is the celebrated 
interest in Velasquez (17th century Spain) of Manet (19th century 
France). Velasquez himself, instructed by Rubens to study Titian 
(16th century Italy) only ‘became himself, a painter distinguished 
from all the other Spanish painters of the time, once he did so. 

Such links across time and space are unlike the stylistic influence 
of, say, Boucher on the young David, or the stylistic change from 
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Rococo to Neoclassicism, nor do they have anything to do with un- 
derlying social conditions; eg. Rococo as product of the ‘ancient 
regime’ (the pre-revolutionary social order in France dominated by 
corrupt aristocrats), or Neoclassicism as an aspiration for democrat- 
ic republicanism. Titian, Velasquez and Manet are stylistically, so- 
cially, temporally and geographically distinct — though not so much 
that untrained eyes and the historically uninformed can easily see it. 
What links them in this chain of admiration is something that has 
everything and only to do with painting itself. This, too, mitigated 
19th century emphasis on stylistic diversity. 


To resume: in the old view art is based on universal and eternal 
values while in the new view it is based on a three-fold doctrine: 


1— The values of the present are related to place and time: they 
are local and ephemeral. As such they are unique and incommensu- 
rable with the values of the past. 


2— Old values are superseded by new ones in such a way that the 
old values, and works based on them, are irrelevant and dead. 


3— Values are perpetually emergent and radically differentiated 
such that the value of art is found only in newness and uniqueness. 


This third point might seem to be contradicted by the various de- 
grees of interest people give to pieces of new art; some instantly 
worth a fortune while most are ignored completely. But this is easily 
accounted for by a residue of social anxiety about ‘Art, with a capital 
‘2, and the persistent attitude about artistic geniuses and the prestige 
once conferred upon certain art for social and political reasons, to say 
nothing of the financial usefulness of small easily produced objects 
as repositories and conduits of wealth. If there is still impressive 
public talk about the importance of such and such an artist or art 
work by people who occupy the high ground in what is called the ‘art 
world, in private they will admit that it is all a sort of game where the 
counters are artists and art, and the stakes are money and prestige. 

Pointing this out should not be seen as a sly devaluation of the 
arguments defending the new emergent reality: no other situation 
could prevail given its premises and, after all, it is indeed a great 
game played among the great of this world which is a kind of proof 
of emergent reality theory: nothing quite like it has ever been seen 
before: it is an observable fact that things are going on in the name of 
art that would have been inconceivable a few centuries ago, exactly as 
emergent reality theory stipulates! I recognize that a new reality has 
indeed emerged, and that its values are unique to the present time. 
This is a fact which determines most of what goes on in the name 
of art today. 

Some might insist that this new reality is fake, that it is really a 
morass of fad, fraud and fast talk, a hypnotizing whirligig of money 
and prestige. Others might object that I am ignoring how radically 
different modern and pre-modern life are from each other. I will 
only ask if the constants of human life, all that is common to modern 
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and premodern life, is not passed over by modernist boosters in order 
not to weaken their own arguments? 


It may also be objected that my presentation of emergent reality 
doctrine is too radical, that the majority of its adherents, the majority 
of those who accept the new art, do not reject the past as radically 
as I claim, or even reject it at all. It is certainly true that, since 1990, 
attitudes towards the past have been less extreme. My presentation, 
however, is an accurate description of the essence of the new doc- 
trine, the particular nature of which, when it comes to practical, real 
world consequences, makes partial agreement effectively full agree- 
ment. Manzoni’ canned excrement is certainly an amazing and pro- 
found phenomenon of some sort, but respecting it as‘art’ is incompat- 
ible with understanding art in the old way. The dilemma is radical; 
when push comes to shove it is either one or the other. 
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